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is a bit of himself; Darsie Larimer is drawn from his stanch
yoke-fellow, William Clerk; and the canny old lawyer Saunders
Fairford, who tells the excellent yarn of the cow that drank the
ale as a stirrup cup without sitting down and could not be sued
for a standing drink, from Scott's father.1 Other old cronies of
the Outer House figure elsewhere; in fact, Scott's legal worthies
and unworthies are among his triumphs of character-drawing. He
revelled in the intricacies of the law; many of his plots turn on
obscure legal points, and great trials furnish some of his most
impressive scenes. The law is a profession richly adapted to
equip the novelist, habituating him with the complications of
business, its shady and crooked byways in particular, giving views
of the hinder side of character, compelling a strict scrutiny of
motive.2 Law, being so deeply rooted in the past, called out
Scott's antiquarian instincts, and confirmed his sense of the unity
of history, of the present as the continuation of the past, as onljr
the page that we are turning over now of what is ever with us.
Perhaps, also, his familiarity with the subtleties of forensic
argumentation encouraged the zest he was to show in Old
Mortality, The Heart of Midlothian y and other novels for the fine
distinctions of theological doctrine. Then the soldiering episode
of the years after the French Revolution, when young men joined
volunteer corps for national defence and sometimes saw service
in putting down a riot, left its traces on Scott the writer. The
warlike but lame young advocate had his opportunity when a
body of dragoons was formed in Edinburgh (1797). He was made
quartermaster, and took a strenuous part in drills and manoeuvres,
heroic verse running in his head to the rhythm of galloping hoofs.
In poem or novel, Scott was always first-rate at battles, marches,
sieges, great military pageants; the martial spirit which would
have preferred, as he said and thought, a soldier's to a writer's
career, found vent once in an active role but very often in bouts
of imagination.
Percy's Reliques came into his schoolboy hands at the time
1 Lockhart, i., see index.
* Scott, of course, was well aware of its likelihood to leave distorted view.
Redgauntlet, who in spite of his being maddened by a fixed idea, is a man of
profoundest wisdom and knowledge of the world, says to Afen Fairford : " You
are young and inexperienced, bred to a profession also which sharpen* suspicion,
and gives false views of human nature " (Redga-untlet^ xvi.}.